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ABSTRACT 

The philosophical and educational significance of the 
present study lies in its attempt to clarify the value and importance 
of the Socratic legacy for education, in addition to underscoring the 
difficulty of understanding that legacy. Perspectives on Socrates and 
his legacy, from Friedrich Nietzsche to contemporary critics, such as 
Bruce Kimball and Sophie Haroutunian-Gordon, provide insight into the 
tfays the socratic philosophical tradition has influenced contemporary 
liberal education. Examples from several key Socratic dialogues 
demonstrate that a misunderstanding of the nature and mission of 
£>wcratic teaching is easy to come l^y. An examination of some current 
manifestations of Socratic pedagogy leads to the conclusion that 
there is a widespread use of the term "Socratic"* in descriptions of 
certain types of teaching from kindergarten through law school and 
that some of these uses derive from a misunderstanding of Socrates. 
Although many critics have prevailed enough textual evidence to arouse 
suspicion about the value of Soct^t.^c method in education, there is 
also evidence that an enduring core of the Socratic tradition is 
valuable for teaching. This core is found in the larger issues raised 
in the dialogues: the project of moral inquiry and a searching that 
cuts across social class. These Socratic issues should be of foremost 
use, and ultimate worth in present*-day teaching. (JD) 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OP SOCRATES IN PRESENT DAY TEACHING 

Anthony 6. Rud Jr. 
Th« North Carolina Contor for tho Advaneomont of Toaching 

Cullowhoo* NC 28723 
Papor prosontod at tho annual mooting of tho Amorican Educational 
Rosoarch Association* Boston* April 1990 

I Introduction 

Tho title of my paper is a doliborato play upon Niotzscho's woll- 
known ossay* "Tho Uso and Abuse of History" (1874, 1979). In 
that work, Niotischo turned his eye upon his culture to decry 
what he termed its "malignant historical fever" (p. 4). He 
believed that a mere studying of the past, particuiaray by self- 
obsorbed scholars, was not a vital use of hlsrorical tradition. 
Rather, knowledge of the past must instead serve both the present 
ond future (p. 22), and not become mer^y an abstract item devoid 
of the context that initially gave it lif* (pp. 11-12). 

Today, a figure from the past serves as an important model ond 
inspiration for current pedagogy. Socrates is used as an example 
of the master teacher in many contexts, from philosophy classes 
to law school. There is effort underway to incorporate 
■Socratic" dialogue into many programs at the precellegiate level 
(Lipnan et. ol. 1980; Obermiller 1989). On the surface, then, it 
would seem that this particular bit of history, brought to life 
for us through Plato, Xenophon, and Aristophanes, is alive in 
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fflony current areas of education beyond the careful scholarship of 
the university classicist or philosopher. 

This diversity in the oppropriation of Socrates for current 
pedagogy signifies a vitcO. trodition. Many of these ways 
Socrates is employed are admirable^ and attempt to grapple with 
the Socrotic legocy. Yet* understandings of a "Socratic method" 
differ widely. There is« for example^ disagreement over whether 
Socrotes offered o pedagogical method os that term is understood 
today. ' Z propose to examine a number of ures of Socrotic 
pedagogy in different contexts in order to show inconsistency 
among them^ particularly in reference to the Platonic Socrates. 
This study has philosophical and educational significance « for it 
will help to clarify the value and importonce of the Socrotic 
legocy for education, in addition to underscoring the difficulty 
of on understanding of that legacy. 

Z shdll present on interpretation of the Platonic Socrates by 
drawing upon original sources and several commentaries. Z will 
ded with the reosons for disagreement and misunderstanding of 
the legacy of Socrates. Exa> ^xes from several key "Socratic** 
dicaogues will show that a misunderstanding of the nature and 
mission of Socrotic teaching is easy to come by. Z shall then 
examine a number of current manifestations of Socrotic pedagogy. 
Z conclude that there is widespreod use of the term "Socratic" in 



descriptions of certain typos of toaching. Yot, whon Socrotic 
tooehing is taken to mean everything from dialectical examination 
of philosophical issues of justicot the good, and the like« (Gray 
1988) to the use of questions by a teacher., independent of the 
subject mottmr (Kay and Young 1986) « there needs to be a clearer 
understanding of the uses of Socrates in teaching. 

XX Recent Co— entotore Tackle Socrates 

I shAl begin by characterizing briefly some current critical 
views df Socrates. These views should be token into account if ^ 
we are to fully understand and be able to appraise critically the 
legacy of Socrates. Moreover « such criticism is a key element in 
a determination of the usee of Socrates for present day teaching. 

Severca recent commentators on the historical and Platonic 
Socrates* among them Bruce Kimball (1986) « I. F. Stone (1988) « 
and Priedrich Nietzsche (1872« 1956) « have been critical of 
Socrates and his legacy. Stone sees Socrates as enemy of the 
nascent Greek democracy « while Nietzsche portrays a degenerate 
destroyer of the heroic legacy of the trogic age of Greece. I 
shdl draw upon these perspectives in my assessment of the legacy 
of Socrates for education. 

Nietzsche^ though of at least two minds about Socrates 
(Dcnnhcuser 1974« especidlly pp. 269f.)t begon his career with a 



full-force attack upon tho 6r««k. In Tho Birth of Trooedv (187 2, 
19S6), h« ru«8 th« •owreonce of tho Soerotle spirit of oxhouatlvo 
analysis that put an ond (In Nlotzscha's broathless and painfully 
ovorboarlng vlow) to tho AptAllnlan-Dlonyslan mix that spawned 
tho oarly Grook tragody. Nlotsscho notos that Socrotss was 
Incapablo of apprsclatlng tho oorllsr tragedians, like Aeschylus, 
and only attended the plays of Euripides (whom Nietzsche 
sneerlngly calls the first rational tragedian (pp. 81-83)). This 
Insistence upon painstaking analysis signaled for Nietzsche not 
only the end of the vitality of Greek culture, but also the 
beginning of an age of men with diminished spirits dependent upon 
rational onolysls rather than myth. 

An even more blistering attack than that of Nietzsche comes from 
the late Journalist I. F. Stone (1988). Stone sees Socrates as 
democracy's enemy, one who believed that the herd of men needed 
to be firmly ruled (p. 38). This political view, coupled with 
the belief that knowledge Is absolute and unattainable and that 
virtue and knowledge could not bo taught (pp. 63f.) mokes It 
difficult for Stone to see how Socrates could be defended as a 
teacher or even citizen of Athens. Stone's book has mode a 
splash bocause he attempted to defend Athenian democracy against 
Socrates . 

Finally, a more measured critique of Socrates 's Influence can be 



found in Bruce Kimball's recent widely discussed book (1986). 
Kimball points out that the philosophical tradition of Socrates 
has won out in contemporary liberol education over the oratorical 
tradition of Cicero. Kimball sees a tension between the pursuit 
of knewled0e on the one hand, and the recognition and iMiintenance 
of the importance of historical traditions within learning 
communities on the other hand. Socrates« and more generolly 
philosophy too, was parasitic upon Greek culture. Yet, Kimball's 
discussion has cruciol educational import, for it challenges us 
to find ways to keep alive the Socratic spirit, ha.«ver corrosive 
or parasitic it may try to be, while also maintaining an 
appreciation and a cultivation of tradition and custom as 
advocated in the Ciceronian oratorical view. This challenge was 
of course Nietzsche's own too, made clear in The Use and Abuse of 
History. We shall keep this theme from Kimball and Nietzsche in 
mind, in addition to Stone's views, as we examine contemporary 
Socratic pedagogy and give our finol assessment of this and other 
manifestations of Socrates 's legacy. 

Such views were not voiced specifically apropos of education; yet 
they hove educational import. This import is evident in a recent 
heated published exchange between Richard Paul and Louis Goldman 
concerning the role of Socratic inquiry in the schools (Goldman 
1984 j Paul 1984). Goldman believes that Socratic questioning can 
be dangerous if begun too early: "A proper education of the 



young must begin with o firm grounding in th« natur* and volues 
of our culturo" (p. «0; of. Nietzsche 1872. 1956; Beatty 1984; 
Klmbdll 1986). He notes that Plato advocated dialectics only 
after a long preparatory education. Socrotic questioning can 
become dynamite in the wrong hands « and we only approximate his 
method (p. 62). Goldman recommends that we attend to traditionol 
(Ciceronian, in Kimbdl's term) education for the young, and not 
encourage too early an introduction to dialectics. 

Richarfl Paul, perhcps the most well-known advocate of critical 
thinking in the schodls. disagrees with Goldman. He believes 
that we must foster the habit of thinking criticdlly at the same 
time and in tandem with an appreciation of culture. He takes up 
the challenge offered by Kimball and others; to borrow Kimball's 
terms. Paul believes thot a synthesis of Socrotic inquiry and 
Ciceronian tradition olism should be fostered. Paul goes further 
by making a claim common to Matthews (1980) and Lipmon. Sharp, 
and Oscanyon (1980): thinking philosophically, of which Socrotic 
inquiry is a central element, occurs naturally in children. 
Infectious curiosity manifested in childlike wonder and the 
persistent questioning that attends such wonder should be 
harnessed by a sensitive teacher to further the CDpreciatlon of 
cuituroi troditions and other educational aims. 
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HI Soerot«s os T«ach«r: A R»«xo«inotion 

ThM. p«r8p«ctiv«a. from Ni.tzseh* to curront dobotos in tho oroo 
of criticol thinking, are oxtondod in roeont scholarship by 
prominont philosophers of oducation. Perhaps the most sustained 
attempt to gropple with the legacy of Secretes for pedagogy has 
been made by Sophie Ha routunian -Gordon and her colleagues at the 
University of Chicogo (Hansen 1988; Haroutunian and Jackson 1986; 
Haroutunian-Gordon 1987, 19 88, 19 89). . 

Through, a close reading of several of the Socratic dialogues, 
particularly the Gorgias, Meno, Philebus . and ProtaQoros . .he 
Challenges the notion of a "Socratic method." For instance. 
Haroutunian-Gordon points out Socratic inconsistencies that call 
into question use of the term -Socratic method." She makes a 
further claim that the reason Socrates does not follow a 
prescribed formal method is that he is in what educationd 
reseorohers now call an "ill-structured teoehing situation." 
Following a predetermined dialectical blueprint will not suffice 
for the way that a discussion may have gone "awry" (Haroutunian- 
Gordon 1988, p. 231). in such situations, the teaching depends 
on the content of the conversation, and how nuance and shadings 
of meaning issue forth their own structure. Certainly many post- 
Wittgeneteinian philosophers, as diverse as Grice and Godomer, 
hove explored this phenomenon long known to writers of 
imaginative literature. 
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El««wh«r«« by way of showing again tho inodoquacy of a formal 
dotcription of toaching, Horoutunion-Gordon attempts to "identify 
pedagogical aims" (1987, pp. 119f . > by giving four suggotitions 
about what Socrates might be: 1) bring interlocutors to 
aporia; 2) pursue truth about fundomentdl questions; 3) teach 
proper intellectual habits; 4) modify the moral principles of the 
interlocutors. Though Socrates may advocate the philosophical 
life via these aims according to Horoutunian-Gordon, he does not 
demond'thot others follow this life, nor are these purported aims 
necessarily relevant to the "task of explaining why he did what 
he did in the dialogues" (1987, p. 129). Haroutunian-6ordon*s 
arguments are important, if only for undermining an easy mimicry 
of Plato's Socrates in one's pedagogy. 

XV Soerotie Pedagopy in the Meno 

The Socratic legacy offered up by Haroutunian-Gordon of\^ her 
colleagues, along with the views discussed in Part Two, make it 
difficult to see how Socrates has become such a pervasive 
pedagogical model. He says repeatedly that he is not a teacher, 
and then seems almost intent on proving that claim by irony, 
inconsistent action, and an occ^9<on;3l longnvinded speech, as at 
the end of the Gorgias . Yet, perhaps we can turn to one place 
where many have looked when they speak of Socratic teoehing: the 
Meno. An old man drawing geometric figures in the sond with the 
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young slave boy is o powrerful imago of what many beliovo Socrotic 
tooohing to bo. 

Novorthol088« wo must bo coroful with this sosmingly tronsparont 
instoneo of podogogy. Though on importont thomo of tho dialogue 
comos whon Socrotos extracts the distinction between knowledge 
and true op;i.nion through coaxing and vivid imogery^ his supposed 
drawing out of the recollected geometric wisdom from the slave 
boy is troublesome as a display of pedagogy. Socrotos begins his 
lesson by putting words in the mouth of the slave boy (82B f •>. 
Is this 0 convincing display of pedagogy? Leaving aside the 
blatant (to my eyes at least) problems of power and dominance of 
on elderly Greek citixen teaching a slave boy« this example of 
teaching has olwcys left me cold. It is not apparent at all 
that teaching has occurred (though it is a convincing display of 
inference (cf . Allen 19S9>>. It is not made clear in the 
dialogue that the slave boy is somehow copoble of using his 
knowledge. He appears more like a sounding board for Socrates « 
who here seems to be Just a mouthpiece for the theories of 
recollection ( onomnesis ) and innate knowledge (Jones 1990) • 

V The Mono oe Inepirotlon 

Though the Mono may be troublesome as pedagogy* it has provided 
pedagogical inspiration to many teachers. The famous passage 
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(80A.B) wh«r« Itono chides Soeratss for bAing liko tho olectric 
roy (or torpodo) that dollvors porploxing quostlons has provldsd 
Donald Thomas (1988) with a woy to tooeh so that students will go 
out on tholr own and dig undor tho surfoeo. In o briof and 
thoughtful ossoy. Thomas dsseribos on opisods in his oorly 
socondary school toaching coroor whon ho dramatically prosonted a 
sormon by tho Puritan pr«ach«r Jonathan Edwards for his students. 
Thomas wontod to stun his studonts into a porploxity that might 
bo uncomfortablo. much os Socrotos mokos Itono unccmfortoblo with 
his porsis,t«nt questions. He wanted them to see Edwards come 
olive so that these contemporary students would not forget the 
Puritan's images. The "torpedo's touch- was there, much to the 
chagrin of a team of behoviorolly oriented evoluotors in the bock 
of the room. 

Today, many years after this incident. Thomas still uses the 
"torpedo's touch" in his pedagogical arsenal. Like Socrates, he 
often begins with pleosontries and surface talk, waiting for the 
right moment to deliver the etork and perplexing questions that 
«ay provoke wonder coupled with a realization of ignorance in his 
students (p. 222). Yet. Thomas's essay is too brief for him to 
give us examples of his questions, and to recreote a nunber of 
different pedagogical scenarios. Furthermore, we would wont to 
know just how his questions were akin to those of Socrates beyond 
being perplexing and intellectually numbing. 
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VZ MlstAno th« Spirit 

Whil* Thomas hat taken inApirotion from Soeratos In his clossroom 
proctieo, othors ottompt to dovito toaehing stratogios dovoitf of 
such spirit. 1 tholl arguo that tomo of tho laost flagrant 
"obutot" attoeiatod with using Soeratos as a podagogie modol come 
whon suporfieiol aspoets of tho Platonic Soeratos aro used 
uneritieally as podagogie strotogios. 

Fishmon (1985) notes sovoral of those "miseoneoptions. " The 
Soeratie method is often seen and used today as an open-ended 
question and cnswer proeess (p. 185). Kay and Young (1986) 
equate Soeratie toaehing with asking more questions in the 
elossrecm and with the oneourogoment of students to beeome 
independent and autonomous thinkers. They eompare Soeratie 
questioning with a eurrent t jch.tng strategy eollod "RoQuost, " 
developed by the edueationist Anthony Manzo. No mention of 
eontent or aim of the questions is given by Kay and Young; 
apparently to them it seems suffieient that the teaeher is a 
full-time questioner in order to be dubbed Soeratie. 

VZX Bmyond Inspiration: Current Soeratie Toaehing 
In what follows* Z shell examine a number of examples of Soeratie 
toaehing strategies that hove gone beyond either drawing 
inspiration from the diologues or missing that inspiration. A 
weakness in Thomas's approach was that a pedagogical strategy, 
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rich with •xampl*** was not sp«ll«d out in hit briof •••ay. On 
th^ othor hand* if on understanding of thm Socrotic mission is 
obsont* w* ffloy l«d to tho lifting and distorting of formal 
quolitioi of Socrotic proctico in our toaching. Z •hall •xomin* 
th« tootthing of Vivian Gu^^in Pal«y of tho Laborotory School of 
th« Univor^ity of Chicago olong with onothor Chicago Socrotic 
practition«r« Mortimor Adlor. 

Vivian Pal«y, a v«t«ran •l«m«ntary •choOl t«aeh«r and r«cipi«nt 
of 0 MacArthur award* t«ll^ u^ of numbn*^^ of a dlfftoront kind . 
from thot of Thoao^'^ "torpodo'^ touch." Sh« d«^crib«^ candidly 
h«r lock of int«r«^t and •njoymont in h«r marly yan of toaching 
(1986). Sh« happonod to ob^«rv«d a colloagu* u^ing th« "old 
Soerotic nMthod" (p. 123) •h* too hod onco u^«d o^ a Groat Book^ 
'^i^cu^^ion l«ad«r. Th«n •h* b«gan to rodllz* how oxcitod •h* was 
obout th« proc*^^ of thinking going on in tho mind^ of her 
•tudont^. She now offira^ th« ploc* of thi^ proc*^^ ovor any 
othor outcoM, or product, in hor toaching (19^0). Children ore 
no intereeted in anew«r^, •h* claims, but or* fascinated by 
process (1990; of. Matthews, 1960). 

The impetus for her renewed interest and curiosity about her own 
teaching come from the hard realization that she did not know the 
answers to the questions that her young charges were posing. She 
was thus forced to keep asking relevant questions, based not on 
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h«r own proconcoptions. but rothor on how tho child was thinking 
obout a topic (1990; 19W. p. 124). Tho classroom drama, in 
which hor studonta onoctod Imoginotivo storios of thsir own 
construction, bocomo for hor -a paper chain of magical imaginings 
mixed with sofflo solid facts" (1986. p. 123). This popor chain 
offorod Poloy abundant opportunities for her version of Socrotic 
probing. 

Yet Foley the teacher goes beyond a Socrotic pose in the 
classroom. She turns the questioning refl.xively upon herself 
and her own thinking with a •specific to<a" (1990) she has used 
for years: the tope recorder. Poley topes doily ninety minutes 
of her students' stories and the accompanying didlogue (1990). 
The tope recorder, with its "unrelenting fidelity" (1986. p. 123) 
has trained her to listen precisely to what the children soy. in 
transcribing the taped dialogue, large chunks of which cvpeor in 
her books. Poley has the opportunity to review all that went on 
in the classroom. Using what she colls on "internolized Socrotic 
method- (Obermlller 1986. p. 19). she takes herself to task in 
preporotion for her writing, asking herself questions like "why 
did I ignore that question?" or "is that something 1 could hove 
token up with him?" (1990). 

For Foley, this activi-y is port of the "intellectual gome of 
teaching" (1990). Interacting with preschoolers as they play 
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with block, is not moroly ploy, but also tho procoss of thinking 
and intolloctuol inquiry. Hor •xhoustinQ t.ochinQ. toping, ond 
transcribing rogimon is on important living mo nif •station of ths 
Socrotic notion of th. worth of th. •xominod lif. This element 
of reflexive inquiry aimed at self-knowledge, difficult to 
achieve, is absent from such purported Socrotic teaching 
advocated by practitioners like Kay and Young. 

Pollys methods hove attracted attention and acclaim. Yet on 
•ven more widespread version of Socrotic teaching is espoused by 
Mortimer Adler and his supporters (Adler 1982; Si.er 1984; Weiss 
1987; Cray 1988). Adler's Poideia Pror..,«i (i982) is ono of the 
key documents of the 1980>s school reform movement, in this 
brief work he advocates three interrelated ways of learning (p. 
23) thot Should be followed by dll students regardless of age or 
ability: i) the acquisition of knowledge by lectures, 
momorizotion. ond other means; 2) the development of intellectual 
Skills, through coaching; 3) the enlargement of understanding 
through aowraric discussion o^ ideas and texts. 

However, the oven»helming mojority of the focus given in the 
implementation of the Poidelo Proposal, both by th. Poideia 
Associates, a select group of advocates and teacher-trainers, and 
by the new National Center for the Poideia Program (NCPP) at the 
university of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, has been on the 
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third typ, „ Lomins, th. 8..r.tlc ..ml„,r (ef . si„r 1,.4, 
Ch,t.r eray am). L.t «. turn t. , dl.eu.l.n ^ ^i.^., 
v«r«lon of Soeratie podagogy. 

Adl.r.. d...rl^ti.„ „ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

■dl.cu..l.„ in ^len .tud.nt. both ck ond on«.r ,„..ti,n.. 

<wes, p. M). On. Of hi. d «iot.., th. dlr«,t.r of 

MCPP, Potrlolo W.i.,, d.fln.. o .«,lnor 

"<on) .duootlonolly orl.nt« dl..„..i.n In ,hioh id.o., 
or prlnelpl.. or. .xoainod. . . 

Th. moin tooohin, «thod «..d in .,„in.r. i. on. of ,u..tlonln, 
ond .««,inin8 r..p.n.... Thi. .tyl. ,f t.oohin, i, .ft.„ 

r.f.rr«. to ,. Soorol. t.dohin,. n,^ ,ft.r Soorot.. wh 

<,«..tion. in hi. tismSR Of th. youth of Athon. in 400 BC 
(1987, p. 1; •nphasis odd«d). 

W.i.. th.n d..orib.. th. thr.. to.l<. of th. ..minor l.odor 
pr.p...d by *dl.r: ■ « to o.k . ..ri.. .f ,u..tion., « to 
.xo.in. th. .n«,.r. by trying to dr«, out th. r.o.on. for th«n, 
or th.ir i-pliootion.. „ to on,.,, th. porti.ipont. in . two-woy 

•♦"•^ oPPoor to b. in oonfiiet- <p. 
1). I .on rocogni.. Soorot.. i ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

r.o,lx ony«,.r. in th. diologuo. .h.n. Soorot.. .ncouro... hi. 
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interlocutors to dobato ooch othor, Rcthor« thoso Intorlocutors 
aro more llkoly to glvo monosyllabic retries to Socrates' s 
withering questions^ prompting m^ tro then one reader to wonder 
just how diologic these accounts were intended to be. 

One the other hand* though this Adlerion technique may not be 
true to the Platonic Socrotes* might it be seen as a commendable 
development of Socratic practice? After oil it does seem odd 
(until you consider Plate's own agenda for his created 
characters) that these interlocutors^ many of whom are absurdly 
loconiCf do not argue amongst themselves. Sadly « though « at 
least in my repeated observation of seminars led by Adler himself 
ond some of his assoeiates« this third task of a seminar leoder 
is OS rarely practiced today ae it might have been in ancient 
Athens. 

Let us now turn to a closer examination of ho*¥ Weiss practices 
Socratic teaching. In her manual that accompanies the videotopes 
of Adler leoding seminars for high school students (1987 )« Weiss 
providee a detailed discussion of how to structure a seminar. 
She suggests that the teacher first set an atmosphere that will 
caiow stu^ients to feel at ease in asking questions. This may 
include putting to one side any expertises students may bring to 
the text ot hand (Oroy 1988) so that general discussion among 
(neor) equals moy be established. Weiss begins her classes with 
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o variety of nonthroatenlng questioning techniques (e.g.. round 
robin, voting, random coll on whether students like or dislike 
Soerotes ore typical in her teaching of the Apology ). 

Once enough pedagogical lubricant has been applied. Weiss may 
move to a discussion of whether Socrates is a teacher, the 
charges made against him in the Apoloav . or whether he is guilty 
or innocent. Like Ha routunian -Gordon (1988). Weiss acknowledges 
th« -ill-structured teaching situation" through this emphasis 
upon making teachers aware of the importance of being prepared to 
ask unscripted follow-up questions (Weiss 1987. p. 2). These 
practices are all commendable, but they rest upon a crucial 
ossumption. made dear by another Poideia ossoci-iJ-e. Dennis Gray. 
Even as Gray asserts that Socrates had no sylla'jus. he declares 
that the purpose of Socratic teoching is to focus always on 
texts, with even the opening question based upon a close study of 
the text at hand (1988). 

The changes we modems have made in the name of Socrates could 
not be clearer. Socrates, of course, did not use a common 
reading around a seminar table. Furthermore, this assertion by 
Gray makes apparent another related assumption of the Paideia 
method, namely that great works will contain great ideas. 
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VIH Th« Socrotie Spirit: Th« Dork Sid* of o L«o«nd 
Tho imogo of Socrotie toaching prosontod above has boon mixed. 
Socrotos con be difficult ond dieorming. Yet we educotors ore 
often intent upon seeing Socrates in the warm glow of history as 
the one who began humanistic inquiry, in this section* I shall 
rmturn to on unromontic view of Socrates that I hove so for 
presented through other w-iters like Stone and Nietssche. 

1 shall suggest the importance of a "Socrotie spirit" by turning 
to some first-hand accounts of i.gai pedagogy, ond the use of tho 
"Socrotie method" in low schools. In spite of Adler's inroads 
into the nation's schools, the popular image of Socratic teaching 
often comes from the so-called "Socratic method" used in law 
schools. Former colleagues from graduate school who hold the 
doctoral degree in philosophy and hove also studied low hove 
given me some unique insights into the practice of the -Socratic 
method" in law classes. 



Many of us hove never entered o low class, but we feel that we 
know what goes on there. We have seen John Houseman's portrayal 
of Professor Kingsfield in the film and television show. "The 
Paper Chose." Houseman's depiction of on unforgiving toskmoster 
osking his often timid students withering questions is the 
beginning and the end of legal pedagogy for most of us. and for 
our perceptions on how Socrates is used in legal teoching. In 
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consulting ••varol colleagues who have experienced legol 
pedagogy. I was able to deepen my understanding of Socrotic legol 
teaching beyond this popular image. 

Peter Suber. an associate professor of philosophy at Earlham 
College, holds both the PhD and JD degrees from Northwestern 
University. Hi. description of a law class is truly harrowing: 
"incorrect answers, undue delays in answering, or overt signs of 
nervousness ore punished with sardonic Jibes or withering 
glances.. The atmosphere is humiliation; the punishment is 
humiliation... The consensus among students is that the method is 
not 'educotional- in any traditional sense. It does not help one 
loom coses or legal reasoning, it is sadistic- (1990). Suber 
sees ample evidence in the dialogues to think that Socrates 
behaved similarly. Furthermore. Suber believes that the so- 
called legal Socrotic method is used in different ways in law 
schools Of different levels of prestige (1990). In the most 
prestigious category, students behave in the "Paper Chase" 
fashion, reciting the facts and attendant arguments while 
standing and attompting to answer the professor's questions. 

On the other hand. Suber notes, what he calls second echelon 
schools and below may be places where the method is more humane. 
Here there may be more emphasis upon reasoning and thinking 
rather than performance. Unlike the first instonce cited, this 
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q»ntl«r us* of the method may in foot emphasize "respond(ing) to 
well-crofted counterf actuals again and again" (1990) in on 
atmosphere of support and trust. 

Another former colleague, Mark Olson, also holds the doctoral 
degree in philosophy from Northwestern University and is 
completing a JO at Boalt Hall of the University of Colifornio at 
Berkeley. Olson takes a different tack in discussing his 
experience. He begins by offering a definition of what he 
carefully colls the "legal Socratic method:" 

"(It) employs the use of actual recorded court cases to teach 
students the rules of law and their application and Justification 
(whether clear or not, whether persuasive or not), through the 
instructor's use of a series of hypotheticals •>ased on the main 
case and through the students' discussion of the case and the 
hypotheticals. Its successful use and reception colls for skill 
and wit" (1990). 

Olson reminds us of other factors that T agree ore crucial to the 
understanding of the legacy of Socrates for pedagogy. The 
Socratic method evolved in low training as a "historical 
formation, which, in its present form presupposed the existence 
of o legal casebook" (1990). Above all for Olson, the method is 
not o technique; when it is so practiced it is characteristic of 
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in«pt instructors. In thos* elosses stuctonts are not probed, but 
aro allowed to give "unreflectlve (kneejerk) responses to complex 
social issues" (1990). 



One of my deep seated and cherished beliefs has again been 
questioned by this knowledge. 1 wont to believe, along with 
Adler. Fishman, and other sanguine educators, that Socrotic 
teaching is a means to search for truth, l still muse in 
uncritical moments about a Socrates, beneficent and maligned, 
leading the youth of Athens on the golden path of instruction. 
It is not a prominent part of the lore of Socrotic pedagogy so 
understood today, even in graduate programs in philosophy, that 
there is a darker side of this practice as argued by Stone and 
Nietzsche, and brought to the fore here in a different way by 
Subor and Olson. Stone's criticism of Socrates is too recent; 
besides, he built his reputation as the consummate outsider 
journalist who only taught himself Greek in his waning years. 
Thus he does not belong to the anointed academic club of 
Classical scholarship. Nietzsche, though a classical scholar, is 
usuoaiy dismissed as a German at best and a raving crank at 
worst, particularly when it comes to his views on Socrates. 

Yet. this -darker" side of Socrates must be preserved, as I shall 
contend in the following section, if we are to truly "use" ond 
not "abuse" Socrates in present day teaching. Suber's 
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ctoserlptlon of o horrowlng low eloss moy be on extromo vorslon of 
such proctice. Tho -sodistlc" quorylno thot moy go on in highor 
•eholon 1«» .chool. moy bo truo to Socrotoa in ono sense, he wos 
relentless ond oftentimes unpieosont. But we must osk to whot 
end these displays ore hooded. In the foilowinfl section, l sholl 
seek to Show that we must preserve the wily, iroscible Socrotes 
most of us hove come to love (or hate) ot the some time os we 
preserve the core of his mission. 

IX Conclusion: Detemilning th« Use ond Abuse of Soorotes 
We hove seen how Socrotes is port of many classroom situotions. 
from Poley. kindergarten on up to low school. Which of these 
ore legitimote uses of Socrotes and which ore obusive? To 
determine such opproisols. 1 believe we must use several 
standards. Abuse of Socrotes does not necessorily come, os might 
be first thought, when the Socrotic -victim- is mischievously 
questioned ond pierced with sorxlonic borbs. Abuse moy come 
rather more from well-meoning educotors who. perhops in the joy 
of discovering o technique thot is liberating ond oims toward 
thinking, emoeculote Socrotes. How could Socrotes be so 
diminished? 



First, we moy forget thot Socrotes ot his best wos ottempting to 
uncover self-knowledge ond to encourage others to do so too. He 
followed his -doemon- ond eschewed followers. As both Stone ond 
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Sub«r un<l«r8eor«« Soerat«s was d«vious and crafty. Th«ae factors 
must !!• th« cora of any Intorprotatlon of Socratos for 
prosont doy toachlng. if w« apply (and I us* this term 
dsliboratsly) a Socratic method to any topic, this strategy does 
not necessarily guorantee that self -kncMf ledge will occur. Self- 
knowledge Is a difficult concept, as the Irony used by a Socrates 
and a Kierkegaard seem to suggest. Yet to abandon this tough 
road and to forget the occasionally unsavory aspects of Socrates 
is to forsake the Socratic spirit, and thus to abuse the legacy 
of SocrHites for education. 



A related abuse of Socrates In present day teaching comes when we 
believe uncrltlccflly that Socrates himself was a teacher. Tne 
word teacher makes most of us who are In the "education business" 
think of someone who may devise and Implement a currlcular 
rotlonole. If Socrates was Indeed a teacher, then he must hove 
had a specific pedagogy and a specific set of topics that con be 
learned by others, the reasoning goes. Ho routunl an -Gordon and 
Hansen, among others, have raised enough doubts about such 
Inferences. But this has not deterred other educators from 
advocating what they suppose ore teachable strategies and 
currlcular objectives derived from Plato's character. While 
Mortimer Adler certainly uses irony and humiliation in a manner 
worthy of Socrates, it is not cl«ar that those trained in his 
nethods hove the confidence or the temperoment to use these 
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ploy.. I hove witnossod woll-intontionod toocher. trained under 
Adler leading euppoeedly "Socratic" diecuseions without 
suggesting even a hint of irony or challenge (of. Adler 1990). 
Porhaps a good nu«bor of teachers find themselves incapable of 
boing -mischievous, disingenuous, and cunning, and occasionally 
•ven devious- (Suber 1990; in the way that Plpto-s Socrates was. 
Furthermore, the topics explored by Socrates (cf. Adler's -great 
ideos-) do not form a prominent port of current eurrieular 
rotionale or practice. 

Conflicts between Socratic teaching and other alms of education 
are also apparent and disturbing. Educators ore urged to be 
supportive, to nurture their students, many of whom ore currently 
-at-risk." Teachers must often serve as surrogate parents to 
students from dysfunctional families. It is thus difficult and 
PThops even at cross purposes to use a pedagogical method and 
•ncouroge the cultivation of self-knowledge with such students. 

is there on enduring core of the Socratic legacy for teaching 7 
Horoutunlon-Gordon and others hove given enough textual evidence 
in order for us to be suspicious of thinking that Socrates .as a 
teochor in any conventionol or current sense of that term, other 
commentators as diverse as Niet«che. I.F. stone. Bruce Kimball, 
and Louis Goldman have colled attention to the corrosive and even 
dangerous qualities of Socratic inquiry. Yet why does Socrates 
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eontlniM to l«av« th« torp«do>8 d««p marks upon most anyone who 
r«ods tho diologu«8« and on thoso of us who aro insplrod to model 
his actions in our own teaching? 

The Socrates of Plato's dialogues continually cuts past areas of 
knowledge apprehended by either episteme or ph rone sis . Socrates 
can make us f*el that the failure to sustain a thesis or find a 
definition is not Just a defeat of intelligence, but rather a 
moral disaster (Vlastos 1971. 1980. p. 6). Socrates may not have 
given u» a simple "method" that we can apply to any topic, and it 
may be difficult to mimic Socrates in today's schools. Yet th© 
larger issues raised in the dialogues must not be ignored. The 
care of the soul, the project of morol inquiry, and a searching 
that cuts across social class should be the first and foremost 
use* and ultimate worth* of Socrates for present-day teaching 
(Vlastos 1971, 1960; cf . Gadamer 1986; Seeskin 1987; Johnson 
1969). 
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